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For “* The Friend.” 


Indians of the Six Nations, 


(Continued from page 298.) 

The reader who has patiently followed me 
through this series of articles, has had frequent 
evidences of the truth of a remark made in 
one of the early numbers—that the Indians 
are in a transition state. The Onondagos, 
Tuscaroras and the Senecas of the Tonawanda 
reservation, are now the only ones which re- 
tain the government by chiets. Of these the 
Onondagos are looked up to as possessing the 
fullest knowledge of the old customs, and are 
appealed to by the others to decide on ques- 
tions that arise. When we were among them, 
we met with a Tuscarora Indian, who had 
acted for us as interpreter at his own home, 
who had come as a messenger from his people 
to ask advice of the Onondago council. 

The Indians were formerly noted for skill 
in hunting, and a wonderful quickness of ob- 
servation which enabled them to follow the 
trail of a party, where to an unpractised eye, 
no trace was visible. Of this faculty Hecke- 
welder gives the following interesting illus- 
tration :-— 

“In the beginning of the summer of the 
year 1755, a most atrocious and shocking 
murder was unexpectedly committed by a 
party of Indians, on fourteen white settlers 
within five miles of Shamokin. The surviv- 
ing whites, in their rage, determined to take 
their revenge by murdering a Delaware In- 
dian who happened to be in those parts and 
was far from thinking himself in any danger. 
He was a great friend to the whites, was 
loved and esteemed by them, and in testimony 
of their regard, had received from them the 
name of Duke Holland, by which he was gen- 
erally known. This Indian, satisfied that his 
nation was incapable of committing such a 
foul murder in a time of profound peace, told 
the enraged settlers, that he was sure that 
the Delawares were not in any manner con- 
cerned in it, and that it was the act of some 
wicked Mingoes or Iroquois, whose custom it 
was to involve other nations in wars with 
each other, by clandestinely committing mur- 
ders, so that they might be laid to the charge 
of others than themselves. But all his repre- 
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he would go with them in quest of the mur- 
derers, and was sure he could discover them 
by the prints of their feet and other marks 
well known to him, by which he would con- 
vince them that the real perpetrators of the 
crime belonged to the Six Nations. His pro- 
posal was accepted, he marched at the head 
of a party of whites and led them into the 
tracks. They soon found themselves in the 
most rocky parts of a mountain, where not 
one of those who accompanied him was able 
to discover a single track, nor would they be- 
lieve that man had ever trodden upon this 
ground, as they had to jump over a number 
of crevices between the rocks, and in some 
instances to crawl over them. Now they 
began to believe that the Indian had led them 
across those rugged mountains in order to 
give the enemy time to escape, and threatened 
him with instant death the moment they 
should be fully convinced of the fraud. The 
Indian, true to his promise, would take pains 
to make them perceive that an enemy had 

assed along the places through which he was 
eading them; here he would show them that 
the moss on the rock had been trodden down 
by the weight of a human foot, there that it 
had been torn and dragged forward from its 
place: further he woul point out to them 
that pebbles or small stones on the rocks had 
been removed from their beds by the foot 
hitting against them, that dry sticks by being 
trodden upon were broken, and even that in 
a particular place, an Indian’s blanket had 
dragged over the rocks, and removed or loos- 
ened the leaves lying there, so that they lay 
no more flat, as in other places ; all which the 
Indian could perceive as he walked along, 
without even stopping. At last arriving at 
the foot of the mountain on soft ground, where 
the tracks were deep, he found out that the 
enemy were eight in number, and from the 
freshness of the footprints, he concluded that 
they must be encamped at no great distance. 
This proved to be the exact truth, for, after 
gaining the eminence on the other side of the 
valley, the Indians were seen encamped, some 
having already laid down to sleep, while 
others were drawing off their leggings for the 
same purpose, and the scalps they had taken 
were hanging up to dry.” 

The same author relates another anecdote 
which shows that this power of observation 
is not confined to the sense of sight alone. 
He says: 

“ A white man had, at his camp in a dark 
night, shot an Indian dog, mistaking it for a 
wolf which had the night before entered the 
encampment and eaten up all the meat. The 
dog mortally wounded, having returned to 
the Indian camp at the distance of a mile, 
caused much grief and uneasiness to the 
owner, the more so as he suspected the act 
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killed the dog, believing it to be a wolf. The 
Indian asked him whether he could not dis- 
cern the difference between the ‘steps’ or 
trampling of a wolf and that of a dog, let the 
night be ever so dark? The white man an- 
swered in the negative, and said he believed 
no man alive could do that; on which the 
whole company burst out into laughter at the 
ignorance of the whites and their want of skill 
in so plain and common a matter, and the de- 
linquent was freely forgiven.” 

As the wild animals have almost disap- 
peared, and railroads and turnpikes taken the 
place of the old forest trails, there is no longer 
occasion for the exercise of these powers to 
the same extent, and it is probable that the 
present aborigines of New York State would 
find themselves much at a loss if set to follow 
a trail such as was successfully traced by the 
Delaware spoken of by Heckewelder. 

Among the curiosities | have mentioned as 
shown us at the house of a Mohawk chief at 
Grand River, Canada, was a knife which had 
been used by the avenger of blood. The law 
of retaliation, which had been exercised in 
that case, is one that is recognized by most 
savage races, was allowed to the Jews by the 
laws of Moses, but was abrogated by Christ 
in the Gospel dispensation, which enjoins us 
to love our enemies and do good to them that 
hate us. The manner in which its harsh fea- 
tures were sometimes softened among the 
Indians is touchingly shown by an incident 
which happened in 1793, at La-Chine, an In- 
dian village nine miles above Montreal, and 
which has been preserved by Heckewelder. 

“ There were in the said village of La-Chine 
two remarkable Indians, the one for his stat- 
ure, being six feet four inches in height, and 
the other for his strength and activity. These 
two meeting together one day in the street, 
(a third being present,) the former in a high 
tone made use of some insulting language to 
the other, which he could not well put up 
with : he called him a coward, said he was in- 
ferior in every respect, and so provoked his 
anger, that unable any longer to contain bim- 
self, the latter instantly replied: ‘You have 
grossly insulted me; but I will prevent you 
from doing the like again!’ and at the same 
moment stabbed him Somek the body with 
his knife, so that he dropped down dead by 
his side. The alarm being immediately spread 
through the village, a crowd of Indians as- 
sembled, and the murderer having seated him- 
self on the ground by the side of the dead 
body, coolly awaited his fate, which he could 
not expect to be any other than immediate 
death, particularly as the ery of the people 
was, ‘Kill him! Kill him!’ But although he 
placed his body and head in a proper posture 
to receive the stroke of the tomahawk, no one 
attempted to lay hands on him; but after re- 


Sentations were vain; he could not convince|had been committed from malice towards the' moving the dead body from where it lay, they 


exasperated men whose minds were fully bent 


Indians. He was ordered to enquire into the 


left him alone. Not meeting here with his 


upon revenge. At last, he offered that if they|matter, and the white man being brought|expected fate, he rose from this place for a 
would give him a party to accompany him,|before him, candidly confessed that he had|more public part of the village, and there lay 
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down on the ground in the hope of being 
the sooner despatched; but the spectators, 
after viewing him, all retired again. Sensible 
that his life was justly forfeited, and anxious 
to be relieved from a state of suspense, he took 
the resolution to go to the mother of the de- 
ceased, an aged widow, whom he addressed in 
these words: ‘ Woman, I have killed thy son ; 
he had insulted me, it is true ; but still he was 
thine, and his life was valuable to thee. I, 
therefore, now surrender myself up to thy 
will. Direct as thou wilt have it, and relieve 
me speedily from misery.’ To which the 
woman answered: ‘Thou hast, indeed, killed 
my son, who was dear to me, and the only 
support I had in my old age. One life is al- 
ready lost, and to take thine on that account, 
cannot be of any service to me, nor better my 
situation. Thou hast, however, a son, whom, 
if thou wilt give me in the place of my son, 
whom thou hast slain, all shall be wiped away.’ 
The murderer then replied: ‘Mother, my son 
is yet but a child, ten years old, and can be 
of no service to thee, but rather a trouble and 
charge; but here am I, truly capable of sup- 
porting and maintaining thee: if thou wilt 
receive me as thy son, nothing shall be want- 
ing on my part to make thee comfortable 
while thou livest.’ The woman approving of 
the proposal, forthwith adopted him as her 
son, and took the whole family to her house.” 

An interesting illustration of the same law 
of retaliation, is furnished by the anecdote of 
the Osage Indian in the last number of “ The 


Friend.” J. i. 
(To be continued.) 
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Faith Triumphant. 

“To him that overcometh will [ grant to sit with me 
in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with my Father in his throne.”—Rev. iii. 21. 
I was deeply instructed on reading in late 

numbers of “ The Friend,” the very touching 

account of the last days of our dear departed 
brother in Christ, Josiah Briggs, of Iowa. 

His weighty expressions, inward conflicts, 

spiritual baptisms and outward sufferings, 

and the peaceful loving state of his mind, 
afford us a blessed evidence of the sustaining, 
satisfying power of Divine grace under every 
dispensation, in preparing and purifying the 
soul for a future enjoyment of that endless 
rest and peace which is the sure reward of 
faithful dedication in the service of our holy 
and blessed Redeemer. And what a lesson 
may we learn, dear younger and elder friends 
from this rich experience, this parting legacy 
of love transmitted to us by our late worthy 
brother, who had drank so deeply and so fully 
at the living Fountain of eternal life ; is it not 
simply this ? that he testified to, (and we must 
all come to experience this if we would be 
saved,) that there is only one way to reach a 
heavenly state of true inward peace and happi- 
ness, namely by and through the way of the 
cross,—it is the sole appointed means that 
leads to the kingdom. Christ Jesus has de- 
clared Himself to be the door of the sheep- 
fold, and that whosoever climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a robber ; 
and He has said, “ Whosoever doth not bear 
his cross and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple.” Let us all submit to its crucifying, 
transforming power, and as we take up our 
daily cross, following in the hallowed footsteps 
of the meek, humble, self-denying Jesus, and 
know of being ofttimes baptised into his suffer- 
ings and death, we shall also know of rising 
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with Him into a new and holier life, and of 
being found worthy to partake with Him not 
only of deep sufferings, but also of heavenly joy. 
He has promised these, his disciples, will final- 
ly be made partakers of that glorious inherit- 
ance which He has gone to prepare for all his 
faithful followers. O may the happy termi- 
nation of this dear Friend’s life stimulate each 
one of us to dedicate our time and talents to 
Him who is alone worthy to be feared, hon- 
ored and obeyed, and in whose work and ser- 
vice there is indeed fulness of joy. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord God of Israel, He 
raises up faithful witnesses in every age to 
testify to his lovingkindness and tender mer- 
cies to their souls in the day of his visitations. 
In the triumphant close of this tried, de- 
voted servant, a sweet memorial remains of 
his abiding faith in God, which proved a firm 
support in the solemn hour of death, and gave 
him the crowning victory: “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his.” This is the Christian's prayer of 
faith, the living, earnest desire of every re- 
deemed soul ; that when life’s conflict is ended, 
they may find a resting place with Jesus, “in 
whose presence there is fulness of joy, and at 
whose right hand there are pleasures forever 
more.” Joun BELL. 
San Jose, California, 4th mo. 1881. 


For “‘ The Friend,” 
The Theatre and the Church. 
(Concluded from page 299.) 

“ When I see large bills posted at the corner 
of every public street, inviting to the theatre ; 
and when, as I do, considering such a place 
really and effectually the very synagogue of 
Satan, you need not much marvel, that one 
making the same profession of faith in Christ, 
should feel a desire to warn you to shun this 
school of temptation, if you regard the Chris- 
tian name: yea, if you regard your own soul, 
and would ‘flee from the wrath to come.’ 
Can you call God Father, and Christ your 
Lord and Master, and yet be the disciples of 
the playhouse? Can any say, ‘ Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done,’ when they volun- 
tarily enlist under another government, whic 
serious reflection must tell them stands op- 
posed to the kingdom and government of 
Christ? Can any presume to pray for deliver- 
ance from evil, and, at the same time, wilfully 
run in the way of temptation, and even pur- 
chase it with money? Is not this an awful 
mockery, like to tempting the Lord ? 

I will freely acknowledge myself unequal 
to detailing many of the representations of 
the stage, and were I qualified for such a task, 


it would defile my pages and put modesty to} 


the blush. We need not attend the theatre, 
we need not read play books, to know that the 
whole spirit and tendency of the stage is op- 
posed to the whole nature and scope of .the 
precepts of Christ; the scraps which swarm 
in various publications give a sufficiently pain- 
ful sample. The very advertisements and 
posted bills are enough to show that the 
theatre is no school for a Christian; nor for 
any one who has entered into solemn covenant 
to ‘live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present evil world.’* 

It will probably be queried, if plays or the 
attendance of them be any where expressly 
forbid in the Scriptures? I think clearly so; 
for if the spirit and conduct which constitute 
a thing be unlawful, then the thing itself so 


* Church Catechism. 


constituted, must be unlawful; though it be 


not named otherwise than in its constituent — 


parts. Not only the actors are guilty, but 
the whole audience is implicated in the de 
grading licentiousness ; for it would be a 
and unavailing excuse to say, we are onl 
hearers and spectators! But how come we 
be hearers and spectators? Not against ou 
wills, surely, when we pay money for an gd. 
mission; and without which, those thingy 
would not be said, done, or transacted. Gain 
is the object with the actors, and entertaip. 
ment with the auditors; and to close the ap 
swer to this very weak distinction betwee 
the guilt of the actors and the audience, | 
quote the following from the late pious ¥, 
Law, a clergyman of the Church of England 
‘You may make yourself a partaker of othe 
men’s sins by negligence, and for want of m 
proving them. But certainly if you stand by 
and assist men in their evil actions, if you 
make their vices your pleasures and entertaip. 
ments, and pay your money to be so enter 
tained, you make yourself a partaker of their 
sins in a very high degree. And, consequently, 
it must be as unlawful to go to a play as itis 
unlawful to approve, encourage, assist, and 
reward a man for renouncing a Christian life 
The business of a player is profane, wicked, 
lewd, and immodest. To be in any way, there 
fore, approving, assisting, or encouraging him 
in such a way of life, is as evidently sinfel, 
it is sinful to assist and encourage a manin 
stealing or any other wickedness.’* 

Christ, well knowing the subtilty of Satan 
and the frailty of man, pointed out the means 
of preservation, when he said: ‘ Watch and 
pray that ye enter not into temptation; and, 
‘What I say unto you I say unto all, wateh; 
with divers other injunctions of like import, 
plainly showing that we are never safe, but 
when upon our guard. 

Consider then, that when you go to a play, 
you desert your posts as Christians ; you not 
only leave your stations as watchmen, but 
rou go over to the enemy’s ground ; and either 
voluntarily join his ranks, or are ‘taken cap- 
tives at his will.’ Neither can you plead 
ignorance in excuse for unfaithfulness; the 
entertainments of the playhouse are as oppo- 
site to watchfulness and prayer, as darkness 
is to light. 

If you will not yet admit this, then let me 
ask, can you in going to a play crave the 
Divine blessing? Can you, when there, lift 
your hearts unto God? Can you bear ‘to 
think upon his name’ when returned from the 
i ? Can you spread your cause before 

lim as having been rightly filling up your 
ime, and subserving the purpose of your cre 
tion? Can you feel a relish for your bibles or 
for any thing serious, after drinking of those 
streams of ‘Egyptand Babylon,’ ‘ where Christ 
is crucified atresh, and put to open shame?’ 

There is one common subterfuge of player 
and auditors, on which, though it deserve 
little notice, I may bestow a few words. They 
—s that it is the corruptions of the stage 

y the introduction of improper subjects, that 
is objectionable. That the stage in a refo 
state, affords rational entertainment, and iss 
means of conveying useful instruction, and 
putting vice out of countenance. : 

But is it not time enough to try the sound 
ness of this reasoning, when a reformation 


* See “Absolute Unlawfulness of Stage Entertait- 


ments,” by Wm. Law, M.A 
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really takes place? If it be proved that the 

has been profane and immodest about 
two thousand years past, and continues so, we 
must take it as it is, and not as it might be; 
forit cannot be denied but that the proprietors 
and managers of the stage, have had sufficient 
time to reform it. It is therefore fair to con- 
clude, that either the nature of the entertain- 
ment doth not admit of reform, or that there 
js no disposition in the managers to effect it, 
well knowing that areformed stage—was such 
athing practicable—would produce a thin at- 
tendance, and, consequently, a small income.” 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
After-thoughts of Yearly Meeting. 


In looking back over the proceedings, the 
utterances and the records of the Yearly 
Meeting just passed, we apprehend there will 
be but little dissent from the ready acknowl- 
edgment that, for the most part, it was a 
favored time. Admitting a testimony of 
George Fox to the effect, that the life and 
power of God is the only true authority for 
all our meetings, then when that, to the spirit- 
ually-gathered seeker and ene is ex- 
perienced and felt to prevail, it makes up for 
the absence of every other contingent and 
help, even of ministerial offerings, though 
these when made under the sanctitying influ- 
ence of this power and grace of Christ Jesus, 
are truly acceptable, refreshing and helpful to 
the meeting and to individuals. 

The early part of the gathering of Ministers 
and Elders on Seventh-day reminded the 
writer of a testimony concerning Nicholas 
Waln; wherein is stated that “it was a time 
of close exercise to him, occasioned mostly by 
strangers from other parts: he thought their 
ministry was superficial—that they run into 
the expression of many words without “J 
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The first sitting of the General Meeting, 
which commenced on Second-day morning, 
was thought to be an interesting and encourag- 
ing one. Among the subjects brought to 
view by reading the minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, which claimed attention during 
part of that session, the report of the Book 
Committee perhaps most interested the mind 
of the writer. The wide-spread dissemination 
of the approved writings of Friends through 
this channel, is surely ground for the animat- 
ing hope and belief, that the good old ways 
and the good old paths that our forefathers 
found and so nobly walked in—even in Jesus 
the ever-living way—are still sought by multi- 
tudes,—by some who have long loved the 
Truth with the faithful exponents of it, and 
others who are as “in the valley of decision ;” 
and if fruit therefrom be not earlier manifest- 
ed, will be no less surely found after many 
days to the glory of the Father, and to the 
praise of the Redeemer’s grace. 

The change of clerks on Third-day, after 
the repeated requests made by the Friend 
engaged in that service, appeared to be season- 
able. Our Discipline recognizes these changes, 
in order, as it represents, that “more of our 
qualified members may be exercised in these 
services.” 

The state of Society, as presented by the 
answers to the eight queries, called forth the 
expression of a lively concern for the spiritual 
health and welfare of the body: wherein our 
members were encouraged to a faithful sup- 
port of all our Christian principles and testi- 
monies. Affectionate entreaty went forth to 
our younger members particularly, that they 
might be incited to watchful, faithful obedi- 


ence to religious convictions or the reproofs of 


the Holy Spirit, with which they were believ- 
ed to be from time to time favored; and to 
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good health and good conduct of the pupils ; 
of the progress made in their studies, and of 
the generally successful working of the Insti- 
tution during the past year. No doubt the 
members of that responsible committee often 
feel the need of a better wisdom than theirown, 
and of keeping a single eye to the openings 
and shuttings, the tarryings and the liftings 
of the directing Heavenly Hand and sate 
Guide, that so He, who hath hitherto helped 
and blessed that useful seminary, may con- 
tinue to do so to his own praise. 

The report in relation to the Indians under 
our care, set forth not only the benevolent su- 
pervisory vigilance of the committee in charge 
of said people, but also some of the fruits of the 
labor long bestowed by Friends towards them 
and on their behalf. As an outside view, the 
breaking up of the tribal system, the conse- 
quent holding their lands in severalty, with 
the growing appreciation of the advantages 
of civilization, will, it is hoped, prove greatly 
auxiliary towards elevating the aborigines of 
this country, and be promotive of their be- 
coming more and more law-abiding, indus- 
trious, and useful members of the community. 
With regard to all the tribes yet remaining, 
depopulated as they are, it has been grateful to 
observe, that both on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the public press, more conciliatory 
and humane views, if not Christian regard 
and feeling, is manifested towards this too 
much down-trodden race. <A race once the 
undisturbed possessors of this favored land ; 
and equally with ourselves the objects of a 
compassionate Father's care, and a Redeemer’s 
blood-bought purchase and universal grace. 

On Fifth-day afternoon the report of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, 
and those reports on the same subject sent up 
from the Quarterly Meetings were read. These 


and power, instead of keeping to their gifts.”|yield themselves to the discipline of thejrevived a fervent feeling of desire often ex- 


But he adds, “ Truth seemed to be over all at! 


the last, and the meeting was favored to end 
well.” On this subject, is not the testimony of 
the Lord through his Prophet concerning the 


coming of the Messenger of the new cove-|the Annual Queries being read, the record of 


nant worthy of our profound attention at the 
present day? viz.: “ He shall purify the sons 
of Levi (the priesthood), and purge them as 
ae and silver, that they may offer unto the! 
ord an offering in righteousness. Then shall 
the offerings of Judah and Jerusalem be pleas-| 
ant unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and 
asin former years.” True it is, that right 
ministry can only be of the anointing, or 
when the instrument through which the holy 
oil must flow is endued with power from on 
high; and all true teaching or opening of the 
Scriptures must be through the movings and, 
stirrings of the Holy Ghost—a measure of the 
same power by which the holy men of old’ 
were moved to write them—without which! 
immediately-qualifying yet all-sufficient au- 
thority and unction, no man can call Jesus 
Lord, as the Scriptures themselves testify. 

In this adjourned assembly which met on 
Fourth-day morning, there was thought to 
be less of ihe bell, and more of the pomegran- 
ate or precious fruit—to use an ancient simili- 
tude describing “ the holy garments of Aaron.” 
Or, at least, the bells had a more purely golden 
authorized ring ; for even under that less per- 
fect and figurative dispensation the bells were 
to be of pure gold, and are thus described : 
“A golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden 
bell and a pomegranate, upon the hem of the 
robe to minister in,” &e. 


Saviour’s cross, which still, as in the case of 


the Apostle Paul, crucifies to the world and 
its spirit. 
On Fourth-day the summary answers to 


the removals by death, of Ministers and El- 
ders, in reply to the first query, might well 
remind those more advanced in life, whatever 
_— they may hold in the Church, that, 
ike our departed brethren and sisters, with 
whom, perhaps, we have taken sweet counsel, 
and gone up to the house of worship in com- 
pany, we, too, must soon lay down these 
bodies, and the places that have known us 


shall know us no more. To our beloved younger 


Friends the subject might well — the 
serious individual enquiry: Am I endeavor- 
ing to take up the fallen mantles of these, or 
engaged to come up in the line of Divine ap- 
pointment, esteeming, with Moses, the re- 
proaches of Christ greater riches than all 
the treasures of earth? Am I, with Paul, 
counting all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Saviour, 
and seeking to grow up in Him through filial 
obedience to the reproofs of instruction—the 
Teacher nigh in the heart—the anointing 
which abideth with us and teacheth all things? 
In this connexion we are forcibly reminded 
of a language of that great reformer and seer, 
George Fox; he says: “ Yielding obedience 
to the light of the Lord Jesus, is the jirst step 
to peace.” 


t was gratifying to learn by the report of 


the committee having charge of the Boarding 
School at Westtown, of the almost unbroken 


perienced, that the wholesome restraints of a 
guarded religious education—so tending to 
preserve from the evils that are in the world 
—should be cherished and promoted by all of 
our members. In view of this, with what 
affectionate tenderness should be urged upon 
parents the indispensable need of the leaven 
of “ godliness ;” which, writes the apostle, “ is 
profitable unto all things, having the promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come.” The responsibilities which rest 
upon this class are truly great. How can 
these be faithful stewards or overseers to their 
respective flocks, in the sight of the Omnis- 
cient, unless they themselves are learned in 
the school of Christ? Such experimental 
knowledge of the Saviour would alse beget a 
lively interest and concern that their children 
should be instructed in the knowledge of God, 
in the principles of the Christian religion, and 
in the doctrines and testimonies and practices 
of our Society. It would enable the parent to 
feel with and for them in. the trials and temp- 
tations that beset their pathway, to turn them 
to the still small voice of the true Teacher in 
the breast, whereby the parent has himself 
been instructed, as well as availingly to plead 
that they might be brought to Christ through 
humility and obedience to the inward mani- 
festations of his Spirit, and so be guided in the 
footsteps of the flock of Christ's companions. 
Thus would parents and other guardians of 
the young, become instrumental in training 
them in a self-denying life and conversation 
becoming the profession we make. 

Next came the reports of spirituous liquors 
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THE FRIEND. 


and other intoxicating drinks, as forwarded |the great instrument and agent of man’s con- 


by the respective Quarters. When introduced|version to God.” 


“In the feelings and mo- 


into the meeting it was very evident how|tions of this,” he represents that Friends in 
deeply and thoroughly the minds of our mem-|that day, “drew near to the Lord, and waited 
bers were stirred and interested in this very|to be prepared by it” for all their religious 


important subject. After the judgment of the |services. 


Will not like dependence on the 


meeting had been reached, the clerk madea/light and grace of Christ produce like fruit- 
minute embodying said conclusion te go down |fulness, through his eternal power, who re- 
to subordinate meetings, differing but little in|mains the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
its recommendations or requisitions from that |ever? 


of last year. Could Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings, in making their reports to send up 
next year, class all under the two heads of 
distilled spirits and fermented spirits, remem- 
bering that the latter, under whatever name, 
will intoxicate, as stated in the Yearly Meet- 
ing, it would tend to make the task of sum- 
marising more easy. This would fulfil the 
conditions of the minute sent down; and 
surely no one of our members can be at a loss 
to discriminate between a drink that will not, 
and one that will intoxicate. It was an en- 
couraging statement from one of the Quarters, 
that several of their members had been in- 
duced to quit the use of all intoxicants, be- 
cause of the concern of the Yearly Meeting. 

The meeting on Sixth-day was occupied, 
firstly, with the proposed changes in our Dis- 
cipline respecting its marriage rules. These 
were thought by some to be of questionable 
propriety. Fearing, that like an entering 
wedge, they might prove the introduction to 
further compromise and change, till this an- 
cient a code of laws might be modified, 
or altogether frittered away as bas been to so 
ee an extent the case in other co- 
ordinate bodies. The minute on the state of 
Society, prepared by a committee, to go down 
in the Extracts, with the closing minute were 
read ; and, after a solemn pause Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of 1881, became a thing of 

the past. 

One deep, earnest solicitude remains before 
closing these notes—that we may, as a So- 
ciety, seek to deepen in the root of our high 
profession, even in the inward spiritual life 
and power of Jesus; that thus we might be- 
come more and more fruit-bearing branches 
in Him the Living Vine. We were designed 
to be ever, as at the first, a people to the Lord’s 
praise ; to be as lively stones for the building 
up of a spiritual house acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ. This can only be, 
through a participation in his cup of suffer- 
ing, and a going down with him into those 
humiliating fasts and baptisms, which purify 
the soul and make living witnesses of the 
Saviour’s resurrection and glorious powerful 
life. Is it not evident that we are a back- 
slidden generation ? that with all the advant- 
ages possessed, we have not attained to the 
stature of our fathers? that we need renewed 
purgings through the chastenings of a loving 

‘ather whose cleansing operation “is like a 
refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap?” that 
nothing short of a more general washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost 
can enable to build the waste places and deso- 
lations that have, as in the days of Nehemiah 
—though not to the same fearful extent— 
been made in our walls. 

This ever-glorious rebuilding, with the re- 
storing of judges and counsellors as at the 
beginning, can and will be brought about 
through deep humility, individual dedication 
of heart, and faithful obedience to “ the light 
and life of Christ ;’ which, writes William 
Penn, “we profess and direct all people to, as 


4th month 26th, 1881. 





Selected. 


TO A FRIEND, DURING TRIAL. 


“In the time of trouble He shall hide me in his 
pavilion.”—Ps, xxvii. 5. 

“Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion from the 
strife of tongues.” —Ps. xxxi. 20. 


Far from the noisy million, 
The jarring scenes of life, 
Hide me in thy pavilion, 
From bitter tongues of strife ; 
Oh, safely hide! 


Let me, by Grace anointed, 
In duty’s pathway run; 
Drain every cup appointed ; 
No suffering dare to shun, 
Thou may’st provide. 


Cast where thou wilt, my dwelling,— 
My way is in thy hand,— 
But oh, ’mid Jordan’s swelling, 
Point, point the promised land ;— 
My soul sustain. 


Give me, for beauty, ashes,— 
For joy the mourning dress,— 
But when the tempest dashes, 
Oh, let me nearer press, 
Thy side to gain. 


Yea, let my very weakness, 
A tower of safety be, 
When, pride subdued, in meekness 
I find my strength in thee, 
My all in all! 


Bowed lowly in submission, 
Beneath contriting power, 
To thee flows the petition, 
Oh, keep me in this hour, 
Save, or I fall! 


Father! from all commotion, 
In thy pavilion hide ; 
Still every wild emotion, 
Of the tumultuous tide,— 
Or faith be given, 


To know that every billow, 
Still urges to that shore, 
Where weary heads may pillow 
On Him, whose cross they bore, 
At rest, in heaven! 





Selected. 
THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


I wandered lonely where the pine-trees made 
Against the bitter East their barricade, 
And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 
The trailing spring flower tinted like a shell 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 


From under dead boughs, for whose loss the pines 
Moaued ceaseless overhead, the blossoming vines 
Lifted their glad surprise, 
While yet the blue-bird smoothed in leafless trees 
His feathers, ruffled by the chill sea-breeze, 
And snow-drifts lingered under April skies. 


As, pausing, o’er the lonely flower I bent, 
I thonght of lives thus lowly, clogged and pent, 
Which yet find room, 
Through care and cumber, coldness and decay, 
To lend a sweetness to the ungenial day, 
And make the sad earth happier for their bloom. 
— Whittier. 





A LEAF FROM THE CALENDAR, 


Where wood-violets love to grow 
Thickly lies the winter snow ; 

Where the streamlet sung and danced, 
And the summer sunbeams glanced 
Through the meadow, down the dale, 
All is hushed, and chill, and pale. 


Where the crow-foot’s tender green 
Earliest in the spring is seen ; 
Where the checkerberries hide 

By the pale arbutus’ side, 

And the cowslips, tipped with gold, 
Over hill and dale unfold ; 


Where the ferret, soft and brown, 
Stores his nest with pilfered down ; 
And the field-mouse in the heather 
Sleeps for days and weeks together ; 
And the squirrel, wise and dumb, 
Waits for better days to come ; 


Lies the winter—bitter, strong— 

Heaped through freezing nights and long; 
While the tempest comes and goes, 
Sliding swift o’er drifted snows ; 

Clouds above and gloom below ; 

Tell me—when will winter go? 


When the buds begin to swell ; 

When the streams leap through the dell ; 
When the swallows dip and fly, § 
Wheeling, circling, through the sky ; 

When the violet bids the rose 

Waken from its long repose ; 


When the gnats in sunshine dance ; 
When the long, bright hours advance; 
When the robin by the door 

Sings as ne’er he sang before ; 

Then, when heart, and flower, and wing 
Leap and langh—then comes the spring? 





A PRETTY THOUGHT. 
The night is mother of the day, 
The winter, of the spring ; 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hopes with all! 

Hebrew as a Living Language.—I was much 
Surprised by the following statements con- 
jtained in the Jewish Chronicle, a standard 
|paper published in London. I had no idea 
that such a prevalence of the Hebrew language 
existed, and think the information may beas 
interesting to some of your readers as it is to 
myself. is it wonderful that some among us 
yet look for mighty things from the Jewish 
nation? ‘ 

The article abridged reads as follows : 

“In the West, Hebrew is indeed a ‘dead’ 
language. But in Eastern Europe the study 
lof Htsow, so far from dying out, is year by 
iyear showing greater signs of life. No greater 
‘symptom of the lively interest in the m week 





can be given than the existence of ten week 

journals printed in Hebrew and devoted to 

kinds of Jewish interests. Besides these or 
gans which deal with the current events of 
the time and place of their issue, there are 
eight monthly magazines in Hebrew more 
especially devoted to the higher interests of 
Judaism. These organs are not a sudden 
growth of the present day, but have been 
steadily developing ever since the Mendelssobn 
movement awakened the intellect of Israel. 
Many translations and original works have | 
appeared during the past century, and are 
still appearing. Not a few of the most im — 
portant works in the world’s literature cat” 


now be obtained in modern Hebrew, which 8 — 
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nothing more than Biblical Hebrew 
with slight adaptations to the requirements 
ofmodern life. Hebrew verse is still written 


ly, original novels and tales are by no 

means uncommon. Elementary treatises on 

etry, chemistry and electricity have been 

composed in Hebrew and have run through 
many editions.— Selected. 


For “' The Friend.” 


On reading “An Appeal to Mothers,” in the —the ferrule. It stimulated study and pun- 


last number of “ The Friend,” it did so accord 
with my feelings in respect to the right train- 
ing of the dear children, that I feel con- 


strained to say so, and call afresh the atten-|to another town, and his son accompanied 


tion of mothers, older sisters, and caretakers 
of the “ little ones” to it—being “ words fitly 
spoken,” therefore, “as apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.” 

4th mo. 29th, 1881. 


ing —This is an age of fiction. At no 
other period of the world’s history, were nov- 
els so numerous and so generally read. Like 
the flies of Egypt, they swarm everywhere. 
They are found in public and in private libra- 
ries—in those of academies, colleges, theologi- 
eal seminaries and Sunday schools. In read- 


ing reputable newspapers, it is ery 


difficult to tell what is intended for fact and 
what is written for the entertainment of the 
reader and to show the wit of the writer. 

The effect of this education in the modern 
schools of fiction, is manifesting itself in two 
ways—in the skepticism fast becoming so 

neral, and in a growing disregard for truth, 
both in speaking and in action. Those whose 
reading is mainly fiction, learn to distrust 
everything which they read. As a natural 
consequence of this familiarity with fiction, 
people learn to be less scrupulous in telling 
the truth. In narrating an event, the imagi- 
nation is called upon to supply such additional 
incidents as will make the narrative interest- 
ing and impressive. Preachers sometimes do 
this, greatly to their injury, and to the injury 
ofthe cause of God. 

So the venerable forms which have been re- 
lied upon for generations to ascertain the 
truth, and to secure right action, are fast los- 
ing their power to bind the conscience. In 
very many cases judicial oaths appear to have 
losttheir sanction. “ In most cases that come 
before our courts,” says a venerable judge, 
“there is solid perjury on one side or the 
other, and frequently on both.” 

In joining the popular churches, the people 
make promises which they do not intend to 
perform. In baptism the minister asks, 
“Dost thou renounce the devil and all his 
works, the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, with all covetous desires of the same, 
and the carnal desires of the flesh, so that 
thou wilt not follow or be led by them?” The 
candidate answers, “I renounce them all.” 
Yet ladies make this promise and go away 
and put on jewelry and finery the same as be- 
fore. Men make the promise and the next 
day take usury or gamble in stocks the same 
as if they had taken no such oath upon them. 

“When thou vowest a vow unto God, de- 
fer not to pay it; for He hath no pleasure in 
fools : pay that which thou hast vowed. Bet- 
ter is it that thou shouldest not vow, than 
thou shouldest vow and not pay.”—Ecl. v. 4-5. 

Is there not need of a revival of veracity ? 
How an the people who profess to believe 
the Bible, expect to be saved when they are 


Piiving in a lic?—Zarnest Christian. 


THE FRIEND. 
How a Dunce became Smart. 


Dr. Mason, a learned and successful mis- 
sionary in Burmab, was the son of a poor 
Englishman, a shoemaker, and was sent to a 
cheap school. The master only taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic—though now and 
then he threw in a little grammar. These 
simple studies he made so repulsive that the 
boys hated them. He had but one resource 
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met the elder Mason, he said with marked 
emphasis, “ You ought to give your son an 
opportunity for study. He bas a mind for 
science.” 

“And so have thousands of others,” writes 
Dr. Mason in his autobiography, “ who never 
win the laurel, but are ranked with stupid 
boors, incapable of intellectual advancement.” 

The first step in changing a dull into a 
smart boy is to interest him in his studies; 
the second is to make him think himself able 


ished mistakes. Of course that teacher thought 
to master them.—Selected. 


his boys dull, and young Mason was a dunce 


. . , ’ 
in his master’s eyes. Mason’s father moved For “Tine Sotead.” 


The Old Indentures of Uwchlan Meeting-house, 


Several years since, there was placed in our 
hands a package of old deeds. The stiff un- 
wrinkled parchments hardly elicited any at- 
tention, and were returned. Lately they were 
again sent to us; and the looking over them 
proved somewhat interesting. It was notice- 
able that among the signers a large propor- 
tion could not write their names, particularly 
of the women, but his or her mark was at- 
tested to. Time has not faded or broken the 
large red seal affixed toeach. Very particular 
were the old writers to specify every privilege 
that came with the purchase; “the fowlings 
and hawkings, swamps, large trees and sap- 
lings,” &e. These were the indentures made 
from time to time, of more than a dozen 
changes of the farm property, from which 
Friends received the ground for a burial place 
and meeting-house. 

It er that “on the 8th day of 9th mo. 
1703, Wm. Penn, Proprietor and Governor of 

“ Have you room, sir, for another pupil in}the Province, by patent signed by G. Owen, 
trigonometry ?” he asked. The old man pull-|T. Story and J. Logan, late commissioners of 
ed off his glasses, and, after looking the| property, did convey to David Loyd, a tract 
youngster all over, smilingly said, “ Yes, take of land containing sixteen hundred and sixty- 
a chair.” six acres, for the consideration of seventy-five 

“Do you wish, my boy,” he continued, tak- pounds of lawful money ; also a quit rent of 
ing down a Euclid, “ to understand principles ?/ sixteen shillings and six pence yearly forever ; 
I can teach you trigonometry at once, but you! as by the patent recorded in the roll office at 
will not understand the principles on which| Philadelphia in Patent Book.” 
its calculations are based. If you study this| On the 10th of 2nd mo. 1715, John Cad- 
book,” holding up the Euclid, “and then take) walader, of Uweblan, urchased a certain 
up trigonometry, you will understand the rea-| portion of this tract, and gave to Friends the 
sons of the rules with which you work. Now| lot above alluded to, as is mentioned in subse- 
which course do you prefer to pursue ?” quent documents. One of these “made the 17th 

“] want to know the reason of things,” re-| day of November, in the ninth yearof the reign 
plied young Mason, “and I will study geome-| of our sovereign Lord, George, by the grace 
try first.” ' of God King of Great Britain, a. p., in the year 

The boy was interested in the new world of our Lord 1720,” conveyed a tract of land to 
of thought which opened before him, and| W. Harvy, “excepting a piece of ground on 
therefore felt happy. Sixty years after, when| the side of the king’s road ; which the said J. 
he had become a learned scholar, he recorded | Cadwaladerin a certain other indenture, bear- 
that no book except the Bible ever so inter-|ing date the first and second day of June, 
ested him as did Euclid. He worked on the| 1715, allotted for a burial place, and to seta 
shoe bench from seven in the morning till; meeting-house on for the use of the people 
seven at night. Then he went to school as ifjcalled Quakers.” This said grave-yard was 
to play. Returning home he would often early used by strangers and Friends from far 
tuhy ‘until the clock struck two. In three| and near,—there being at that time no other 
years he mastered geometry, trigonometry| place of worship or ground for interment in 
and algebra, and their application to astrono-| the vicinity ; and ever since there seems room 
my, optics and mechanics. One day three found to give to all for whom it is sought, a 
problems appeared in the mathematical de- stopping-place ; giving many a wanderer the 
partment of the town newspaper. The teacher, | privilege to be gathered where their fore- 
meeting the boy’s father, remarked, “ Your} fathers were lain. But it is now evident the 
son may do the first, try the second, but hej time has come to be said there is enough. 
had better let the third alone.” The meeting-house was also set ; the founda- 

That night the boy did the problem he was) tion of which is still noticeable ; it gave place 
to “let alone.” The next night he did the|to the present nice building in 1756, the stone 
second, but the first he passed by, thinking it| wall of this is remarkably fresh and pretty in 
was so easy as not to be worth time and)appearance. — ; 
thought. t was quite a large meeting for an early 

The two solutions were published in the!settlement, at the time of the separation, in 
newspaper, and the next time the teacher’ 1827. The Friend is still living who was 


him. Disgusted with school he found employ- 
ment in a shoe shop. But one day, as he 
passed along the street, a new life opened its 
door, just wide enough for him to enter, if he 
wished. Stopping at an old book stall, a 
large geography met his eye. Turning over 
its pages he Sasetes interested in an explana- 
tion of the methods by which the distances of 
the heavenly bodies are measured. Return- 
ing home he begged his mother to buy the 
book for him. She, sympathizing with his 
new thirst for knowledge, scrimped the family 
a week or two. With the money thus saved 
the geography was bought; it gave his first 
mental impulse, and made him a mathemati- 
cian. . 

As he read, he discovered that the science 
by which stellar distances are measured, is 
called trigonometry. He had never heard of 
that word. But by inquiry he learned that 
a retired naval officer taught it, and to him he 
went. 
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Clerk of this Monthly Meeting at that time.| Do Right—*I heard of a pious servant,” 
It is sad to hear it even whispered, that at|says William Jay, “whose master and mis- 
this quiet place, strange doctrines were un-|tress were so much offended with her for at- 
blushingly uttered by leaders who had strayed| tending Wesleyan chapel meetings, that they 
from Gospel truths, away from the pure wit-| gave her warning accordingly ; but the faith- 
ness. “Oh that my people had hearkened|ful girl, instead of resenting the injustice and 
unto Me, and had walked in my ways! I should|neglecting her work, only redoubled her ef- 
soon have subdued their enemies, and turned] forts, and performed her duties with more 


my hand against their adversaries.” 
Susanna Lightfoot became a member of this 
meeting in 1764, and remained so to the time 


of her death ; which, it is recorded, took place| her convictions, but she determined that if 


like one falling into an easy slumber, on the 


8th of 5th mo. 1781, aged sixty-one years, a 


minister forty-four, and was interred the 
11th, at Uweblan, by a very great concourse 


of se The last meeting she attended was 
the select meeting at Uwcblan, the twenty- 


seventh of First month, 1781, to the comfort 
of Friends then assembled. It is said of her, 
“She was a powerful minister of the word, 
careful not to break silence in meetings until 
favored with a fresh anointing from the Holy 


scrupulous care and punctuality than ever. 
She could not violate her conscience and re- 
sign the right to worship God according to 


she must suffer for her religion her religion 
should not suffer for her. 

“Her exemplary conduct, and her exceed- 
ing usefulness in the family, heightened her 
value every day, and when the term of her 
warning had nearly expired, her employers 
began to see that they could ill afford to spare 
her. They could hardly find another servant 
who was so thoroughly good and faithful. 

“Finally the master said to the mistress, 
‘Isn’t it rather hard upon Mary not to allow 


One, whereby she was preserved clear in her} her to go to meeting where she pleases?’ 


openings ; weighty in prayer. She was an 
excellent example of steady waiting upon the 
Lord in silence; and, out of meeting, solid in 


her deportment ; watchful over her family for 
good; bearing her testimony against wrong, 


things in them as well as in others.” 


She expressed herself one day nearly as 


follows : “ When I have sat down in our meet- 
ings and cast my eye over the people, how I 


“< Yes,’ said his wife; ‘and if we send her 
away I don’t know how we shall fill ber 
place. She is the tidiest servant we ever had, 
jand the earliest riser, and the most economi- 
cal manager, and she never answers back.’ 

“* Well, let us keep her then,’ said the mas- 
ter; and Mary was told that she could stay. 

“ But, best of all, both the man and his wife 
took such a liking to her religion, from the 


have been grieved to see the haughtiness of; way she practised it, that they began to go to 


the young men, and the folly of the young} 
women, as if there was nothing to do; coming| 


to meeting just to see and be seen. Oh will 
not the Lord visit for these things ? yea, surely 


He will; and call to account those haughty 


sons, and forgetful daughters.” “The Lord 
will search Jerusalem ; He will blow away the 
chaff; but the wheat, oh! the weighty wheat 
He will gather into his holy garner. 
professors of Truth! how often have I thought 
of their great privilege! how often have they 
been called unto, and watered, and yet remain 
unredeemed. There is much impurity about 
the skirts of some ; if they refuse, they will be 
rejected, and others called in; He will have a 
people that will stand for his name.” 

Whilst turning over some leaves of the past 
century, how forcibly the mind is impressed 
with the thoughts that Time is short, that it 
was, and is, but soon may be no more to us; 
and that most surely all will be removed from 
the habitations they have reared on the soil 
of this earth with care and labor. As these 
truths affect the mind with solemn and con- 
vincing power, not always given so to be felt, 


how unwise it doth appear to let the cares or 


pleasures of this fleeting time, prove as bar- 
riers in our pathway, obstructing the prospect 
of a better inheritance; or to be too anxious 
and troubled about many things’; when there 
is but one thing—the good part—that shall 
not be taken away, which is likened unto the 
precious wheat to be gathered into the heav- 
enly garner. 

May we feel, as the Friend before alluded 
to said, when the close of her life was draw- 


ing near, “I have had a prospect this evening 
ing praises 


of joining the heavenly host, in sing 


to Zion’s King, for which favor my soul, and 


all that is sensible within me magnifies that 


arm which has been with me from my infant 
days, and cast up a way, when there was no 
way, both by sea and land.” 

Chester county, 3d mo. 24th, 1881. 


Ob the 


meeting with her, and there they were both 
led to Christ.” 


The Dust-Covered Bible—Some years ago a 
clergyman in Ireland took for bis text one 
morning, “Search the Scriptures.” In the 
course of his sermon he quoted a passage 
from John Wesley, to the effect that the Bible 
“sometimes had dust enough on fts covers to 
write ‘damnation’ on it.” One of his hearers 
was struck by the remark, and on her return 
home repeated it. She was overheard by her 
brother, who had causelessly absented him- 
self from church that day. The startling 
thought fixed itself in his heart like an arrow. 
He retired to his room and took down his Bi- 
ble. Looking at its dusty cover, and scarcely 
knowing what he did, he traced on it the ap- 
palling words of the preacher. 

He looked at them, read them again, and 
bursting into tears flung himself on his knees, 
and confessing his past sins, sought grace that 
he might prize it more in the future—Heav- 
enly Tidings. 


| 
| 





For “ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &. 

Monkeys.—The “ Nispera” (Achras sapota) 
bears a round fruit about the size of an apple, 
hard and heavy when green, and at this time 
is much frequented by the large yellowish- 
brown spider-monkey (Ateles), which roams 
over the tops of the trees in bands of from ten 
to twenty. Sometimes they lay quiet until I 
was passing underneath, when, shaking a 
branch of the nispera tree, they would send 
down a shower of the hard round fruit ; but 
fortunately I was never struck by them. As 
soon as I Jooked up, they would commence 
yelping and barking, and putting on the most 
threatening gestures, breaking off pieces of 
branches and letting them fall, and shaking 
off more fruit, but never throwing anything, 
simply letting it fall. Often, when on lower 


trees, they would hang from the branches twy 
or three together, holding on to each othe 
and to the branch with their fore feet 
long tail, whilst their hind feet bung dow, 
all the time making threatening gestures 
cries. Sometimes a female would be 
carrying a young one on its back, to which 
clung with legs and tail, the mother makiy 
its way along the branches, and leaping 
tree to tree, apparently but little encum 
with its baby. A large black and white 
is said to prey upon them, but I never 
one, although I was constantly falling in 
troops of the monkeys. Don Francisco Vel 
quez, one of our officers, told me that one dg 
he heard a monkey crying out in the f 
for more than two hours, and at last, goi 
see what was the matter, he saw a mon 
on a branch and an eagle beside it tryin 
frighten it to turn its back, when it w 
have seized it. The monkey, however, 
its face to its foe, and the eagle did not cay 
to engage with it in this position, but pro 
would have tired it out. Velasquez firedg 
the eagle, and frightened it away. I thinkit 
likely, from what I have seen of the habitgef 
this monkey, that they defend themselyy 
from its attack by keeping two or three t 
gether, thus assisting each other, and thatit 
is only when the eagle finds one separated 
from its companions that it dares to attackit, 
Sometimes, but more rarely, a troop of the 
white-faced cebus monkey would be fallen in 
with, rapidly running away, throwing them 
selves from tree to tree. This monkey feeds 
also partly on fruit, but is incessantly on the 
look-out for insects, examining the crevieesin 
trees and withered leaves, seizing the largest 
beetles and munching them up with oa 
relish. It is also very fond of eggs and young 
birds, and must play havoc amongst. the nest 
lings. Probably owing to its carnivorous 
habits, its flesh is not considered so good by 
monkey-eaters as that of the fruit-feeding 
spider-monkey ; but I never myself tried either. 
It isa very intelligent and mischievous animal, 
I kept one for a long time as a pet, and was 
much amused with its antics. At first, I had 
it fastened with a light chain; but it managed 
to open the links and escape several times 
and then made straight for the fowls’ nests, 
breaking every egg it could get hold of. Gen 
erally, after being a day or two loose, it would 
allow itself to be caught again. I tried tying 
it up with a cord, and afterwards with a raw 
hide thong, but had to nail the end, as it could 
loosen any knot in a few minutes. It would 
sometimes entangle itself round a pole # 
which it was fastened, and then unwind th 
coils again with the greatest discernment 
Its chain allowed it to swing down below the 
verandah, but it could not reach to the grount 
Sometimes, when there were broods of yo 
ducks about, it would hold out a piece 
bread in one hand, and, when it had temptel 
a duckling within reach, seize it by the othe, 
and kill it with a bite in the breast. Th 
was such an uproar amongst the fowls ¢ 
these occasions, that we soon knew what ¥ 
the matter, and would rush out and pun 
Mickey (as we called him) with a switch; 
that he was ultimately cured of his poult 
killing propensities. One day, when whipp 
him, I held up the dead duckling in front® 
him, and at each blow of the light switch to® 
him to take hold of it, and at last, much® 
my surprise, he did so, taking it and holding 
it tremblingly in one hand. ‘ie would dra 
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things towards him with a stick, and even|very small eells filled with red coloring mat- 
ysed 8 Swing for the same purpose. It had|ter, and embedded in a mass of slime. 
pen put up for the children, and could be| This species of plant is also found in dissect- 
reached by Mickey, who now and then in-|ing-rooms, where it grows in tubs in which 
dulged himself in a swing on it. One day, I|bones are macerating. Prof. Farlow ascribes 
had put down some bird-skins on a chair to|its origin to the use of Cadiz salt, which has 
dry, far beyond, as I thought, Mickey’s reach ;}a rosy tinge. The microscope shows that this 
but, fertile in expedients, he took the swing|color is due to the presence of considerable 
and launched it towards the chair, and actu-|quantities of the same minute plant which is 
ally managed to knock the skins off in the re-|found in the red fish.—Scientific American. 
tum of the swing, so as to bring them within] Pea Nuts—The Confectioner’s Journal says, 
histeach. He also procured some jelly that|last year’s crop amounted to 2,220,000 bush- 
wasset out tocoolinthesame way. Mickey’s|els, of which Virginia produced 60 per cent., 
actions were very human-like. When any|Tennessee about 35 per cent., and North 
one came near to fondle him, he never ne-| Carolina about 5 per cent. 
jected the opportunity of pocket-picking.| Glass Hyes—There are said to be 1000 per- 
e would pull out letters, and quickly take|sonsin Chicago who wear glass eyes, and from 
then from their envelopes. Anything eatable| 600 to 800 eyes are sold there every year. The 
disappeared into his mouth immediately.|best eyes are made at Uri, in Germany, the 
Once he abstracted a small bottle of turpen-|manufacture centering there on account of 
tine from the pocket of our medical ofticer.|the occurrence there of fine minerals needed in 
He drew the cork, held it first to one nostril}the business. The artificial eye isa delicate 
then to the other, made a wry face, recorked|shell or case, very light and thin, and concave, 
it, and returned it to the doctor. One day,|so as to fit over what is left of the eye-ball. 
when he got loose, he was detected carrying| The shell is cut from a hollow ball or bubble 
off the cream-jug from the table, holding it|of glass, the iris is blown in, and then the 
upright with both hands, and trying to move] whole is delicately recoated. Twenty years 
off on his hind limbs. He gave the jug up|ago more dark eyes were sold than light ; now 
without spilling a drop, all the time making nearly all are light eyes.—Scientific American. 
an apologetic grunting chuckle he often used} By adding phosphorescent material to prin- 
when found out in any mischief, and which|ters ink, it is said that books and newspapers 
always meant, “I know I have done wrong,|can be made legible in the dark. 
but don’t punish me; in fact, I did not mean| Rice Culture—Before the war our rice crop 
to do it,—it was accidental.” Whenever,|came chiefly from the Carolinas. Now there 
however, he saw he was going to be punished, |are 50,000 acres devoted to it in Louisiana, 
he would change his tone to a shrill, threaten-|and the crop has been doubled. After the 
ing note, showing his teeth, and trying to in-| beard and bulls or chaff have been removed, 
timidate. He had quite an extensive vocabu-|the bran, which closely adheres to the grain, 
lary of sounds, varying from a gruff bark to|is taken off by means of a polisher. This con- 
asbrill whistle; and we could tell by them,|sists of sheepskin tanned and stretched over 
without seeing him, when it was he was hun-|wool on revolving cylinders. The friction 
ry, eating, frightened, or menacing; doubt-|rubs off the bran, and leaves the grain clean 
ess, One of his own species would have under-jand white. The bran amounts to about eight 
stood various minor shades of intonation and|barrels for every hundred of clean rice. 
expression that we, not entering into his feel- —~ 
ings and wants, passed over as unintelligible.| A Brooklyn liquor dealer who was con- 
—Belt's Naturalist in Nicaragua. verted and made profession of religion showed 
Dangers of Athletic Training—Absolute|the genuine character of his profession by 
health is attained only by the symmetrical|¢mptying into the gutters his whole stock of 
development of all parts of the body. The| beverages, which is said to have been large. 
man with muscles of steel and a diseased|This method of “watering stock” met the 
heart, cannot be said to be in good health, hearty approval of his new associates and 
and diseases of stomach, heart and nervous|brethren.—Exchange. 
system, are often—it may even be said usually 
—produced by that system of development 
known as training. At a recent rowing match 
in Philadelphia, two lads in contesting boats 
fainted as soon as the race was over. Their 
— gave way because the strain which 
their muscles met was too great for their vital] The Christian Worker of 4th mo. 21st, makes 
functions. The severe muscular exercise of|some comments on the course of Philadelphia 
college athletes has carried off many fine| Yearly Meeting, which are partially founded 
young men by consumption, heart disease,}on an incorrect assumption. After noticing 
and other disorders, directly traceable to the|the advertisement of sale of the Meeting 
absurd overwork required of their bodies.| House belonging to Friends at Shrewsbury, 
There is a limit of human endurance. That|N. J., it says: “If we are not mistaken, this 
limit is reached when the body is impaired in|is the meeting which a few years ago request- 
one quarter to benefit special organs.—Journ.|ed to be detached from Philadelphia, and at- 
of Chemistry. tached to New York Yearly Meeting, but the 
Reddening of Salted Codfish—During the| former meeting declined to grant permission. 
heat and damp weather of summer, a peculiar} The result is indicated in the little paragraph 
redness often makes its appearance on salted|above quoted.” 
codfish, rendering them unfit for the market,} We believe no such request was ever made 
and causing them to putrefy comparatively|by Shrewsbury Friends. Their meeting suf- 
quickly. The loss sutfered by dealers from|fered greatly by the loss of members in the 
this Cause during some years, is considerable.|separation of 1827, and was further weakened 
Prof. Farlow, of Harvard, finds that the red-|by death and the removal to other neighbor- 
ness is due to a minute alga, which consists of| hoods of those who remained, so that the 
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Monthly and Preparative Meetings were laid 
down, and the members transferred to Rah- 
way and Plainfield Monthly Meeting in 1855. 

After holding the property for many years, 
and there being no present prospect of its be- 
ing needed for a meeting-house, the trustees 
obtained permission from the Yearly Meeting 
one year ago to sell it. The funds are to be 
kept for similar uses to that for which they 
were originally contributed. 

We suppose the mistake of our cotemporary 
arose from an indistinct remembrance of the 
request made by the Monthly Meeting of 
Rahway and Plainfield, in 1870, to be trans- 
ferred from Burlington Quarterly Meeting of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing; on the ground that the business relations 
of its members were largely in the city of 
New York. On the reception of this request 
the Yearly Meeting appointed a committee of 
a few Friends from various parts of its limits 
to visit the meetings of Rahway and Plain- 
field, and confer with their members. This 
committee paid numerous visits during the 
course of the two years they remained under 
appointment, not only to the meetings, but 
also to the families of many of the members. 
The result was a fresh awakening of mutual 
interest and affection between these Friends 
who resided somewhat remotely from the 
great body of our members and their breth- 
ren in other parts. It was found that the 
a change was not considered desirable 

y some of the most valuable and judicious 
Friends of the Monthly Meeting; and the de- 
sire for it, which had been felt by others, in 
large measure passed away; so that when 
the committee made their report to the Yearly 
Meeting, they were prepared, with entire har- 
mony, to recommend that no change should 
be made in the status of the Monthly Meeting ; 
and the Monthly Meeting was prepared to 
acquiesce with cheerfulness in the recommen- 
dation. 

Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting 
still exists, and its meetings are still kept up, 

The editor of the Christian Worker thinks 
that the loss of membership, which has been 
the experience of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of latter times, might be remedied by the 
adoption of more “aggressive” measures, 
holding “ general meetings, protracted meet- 
ings, and other similar agencies.” So far as 
these movements are the result of the pure 
leadings of the Spirit of Christ, awakening a 
living zeal in his servants for the good of 
others, and for the fulfilment of that measure 
of service which the Head of the Church has 
appointed them; we can all rejoice in them 
and bid God-speed to those engaged in the 
labor. But we cannot place any dependence 
upon measures which are undertaken in the 
will of man, and carried on by methods incon- 
sistent with the principles of our Society. . By 
the adoption of a principle of comprehensive- 
ness such as enables the Episcopal “Church 
of England” to retain in its fold teachers of 
the most opposite religious views, we might 
have kept in nominal union the 15,000 mem- 
bers who left us in 1827. The mere increase 
of numbers cannot be regarded as the most 
important object of a church organization ; 
but rather the upholding a pure standard of 
doctrine and of practice; and no considera- 
tion should lead its members away from this 

round. 

While conscious of the weakness and defi- 
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ciencies of our own beloved Yearly Meeting, 
we believe there is still preserved in its limits 
a large body of members who are endeavoring 
to do the will of their Heavenly Father, and 
on whose varied labors, both public and pri- 
vate, a blessing has rested. We desire to en- 
courage these to steady perseverance in the 
way which the Lord casts up before them; 
believing, that in no other way, can they so 
effectually promote the Lord’s cause, and the 
best welfare of their fellow men. 

The article contributed by Joel Bean, of 
Iowa, to the British Friend, entitled “ The 
Issue,” which we transferred to our columns 
some weeks since, shows that there are seri- 
ous drawbacks to the apparent success of the 
“ Progressive” movement, and the “revival” 
methods of work favored by the Christian 
Worker. We commend it to the serious con- 
sideration of the editor of that paper. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrvep Srates.—General Sheridan has received an 
official despatch from Fort Keogh, announcing the sur- 
render, previously reported by press telegrams, of thirty- 
two lodges of Uncpapa Sioux Indians. 

A telegram to the Cheyenne Leader from Rawlings, 
Wyoming, says that Colorow, a Ute Chief, with 75 
lodges, has camped within three miles of the military 

t on White river, and ordered Colonel Moore, of the 
Sixth Infantry “to leave with all his troops within five 
days.” 

Roenteas Kirkwood has telegraphed to J. Milton 
Turner, of St. Louis, President of the “ Freedmen’s 
Oklahoma Association,” informing him that the ques- 
tion of the right of colored people to settle on land in 
the Indian Territory “would be submitted in a few 
days to the highest authority,” and in the meantime no 
attempt must be made to enter the territory. 

There is a general, though in some districts very 
slight subsidence of the floods in the West and North- 
west. The Minnesota and Upper Missouri rivers have 
fallen rapidly. In Kansas City, Missouri, business re- 
mains almost entirely suspended, and over 6000 people 
are driven from their homes. The total loss of pro- 
perty by the floods in the Missouri river and its tribu- 
taries between Sioux City, Iowa, and Bismarck, Da- 
kota, is estimated at $2,500,000. Below Sioux City, 
including the damage at Omaha, Council Bluffs, Kansas 
City, and thence to St. Louis, the loss is estimated at 
$1,500,000, making the aggregate $4,000,000. 

Professor Lewis Swift, the astronomer, at Rochester, 
New York, recently discovered another new comet— 
his seventh, and the first of the present year. It is in 
the constellation Andromeda, in right ascension 0 hours, 
0 minutes, declination north 37 degrees; is very bright, 
and moving in a southerly direction, 

The prospects of the peach crop in Delaware are that 
it will be small and generally confined to the southern 
part of the State, along the water-courses. 

. W. Rose, member of the Executive Committee of 
the State Board of Agriculture of Kentucky, reports, 
after a searching microscopical examination of fruit 
germs, that there is a prospect in that State of the best 
strawberry crop ever known. He makes a similar re- 


port regarding pears and apples; expects full crops of 


raspberries and blackberries, and a large crop of péaches, 
excepting the delicate varieties, ‘he cherries are 
nearly all killed. 

During 4th mo. 60,000 immigrants arrived at Castle 
Garden, New York, the largest number ever recorded 
for the same month. 

The public debt statement for 4th mo. shows a de- 
crease of $9,690,900. 

Thus far $52,575,400 in six per cent. bonds have 
been received and entered at the Treasury Department 
for continuance at 3} per cent. 

The report of the Registrar of the Board of Health 
states that there were 397 deaths in this city last week, 
an increase of 86 over the corresponding week of last 
year, and a decrease of 26 from the week ending 4th 
mo. 23d, 1881. The number of males was 211 ; females, 
186. From consumption there were 62 deaths; small 
pox, 42; scarlet fever 14, and pneumonia, 31. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 6’s, 104; 5’s, registered, 101}; 
coupon, 103; 44’s, 1144; 4’s, 116} ; currency 6’s, 132. 

Cotton, prices remain about the same as last quoted ; 
sales of middlings are re 
for uplands and New Orleans. 
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Petroleum.—Standard white 7% cts. for export, and|stricter police supervision of the Russian subj 
9} cts. per gallon for home use. their territories. Her endeavors to obtain a revision of 
Flour is quiet but steady. Sales of 2000 barrels, in-|the extradition treaties by an international confereng 
cluding Minnesota extras, at $5 a $5.75 for low to fancy | have been Jess successful, however. 
clear, and $6 a $6.25 for straight; Pennsylvania extra| Fresh excesses have been committed against the Jew 
family at $4.75 a $5; western do. do. at $5.50 a $6,/at Argenau, West Prussia, but the giolaveiall have 
and patents at $6.75 a $7.75. Rye flour is steady at|restored order there and are now preserving it, 4 
$5.50 per barrel. number of Jewish families have fled. Serious di 
Grain.—There was a fair inquiry for wheat, but|ances originating in the superstition of the 
prices were easier. Sales of 80,000 bushels, including |regarding the Jewish Passover ine occurred 
rejected, at $1.15 a $1.15}, and No. 2 red, car lots, at | Elizabethgrad, in the government of Kherson. A 
$1,224 a £1.23, and No.2 red in elevator, at $1.22} |destroyed the synagogue. Many rioters were killed 
spot, $1.20} a $1.20f. Rye is dull: Pennsylvania $1.10. |the troops, which were summoned to repress the ri 
Corn is quiet but firm. Sales of 9500 bushels, includ-|Two hundred persons were injured. Detachments 
ing yellow, track and grain depot, at 58 a 59 cts.; do.|cavalry and infantry now patrol the streets. Thea 
afloat, at 58 cts.; steamer at 57 a 57} cts., and rejected | proaching fair at that place is indefinitely postal 
at 57 cts. Oats are steady for local lots, but weak for |the request of the Town Council. 
futures. Sales of 10,000 bushels, including white, at47| A despatch from Paris to the Daily News says: “4 
a 49} cts., and rejected and mixed at 46 a 46} cts. prominent diplomatist at St, Petersburg reports that th 
Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 4th |Czar and his favorite counsellors are disposed to 
mo. 30th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 274 ; loads of straw, 53.|rigorous repressive measures having no example 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.50 | Russian history.” 
to $1.60 per 100 pounds ; mixed, $1.35 to $1.45 per 100} The ratification of the Kuldja treaty and the recall 
pounds; straw, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 lbs. the Russian squadron from Chinese waters is now 
Wool.—The shearing will commence this year un-|expected. Only a few veasels will remain to protes 
usually late. New unwashed wool from New Jersey, | Russian interests in the event of war between Japa 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, will commence com-|and China, which, in Russian official circles, is oo, 
ing forward within ten days, and 20 a 23 cts, are talked |sidered probable. : 
about as the opening figures. Among the sales were:| A despatch from Constantinople to Reuter’s T 
Ohio xx and above, 40 a 61 cts.; do. medium, 44 a 454|Company says: A protocol drawn by the military a} 
cts.; Colorado improved, 20 cts.; pulled Western, 32)|tachés and approved by the foreign Ambassadors make 
cts.; combing medium, p t. the following definite arrangement in regard to th 
Oils.—Prices have undergone but little change, and | cession of territory to Greece. The Turkish evacuation 
the market continues quiet. Bleached sperm, $1 a/|will commence three weeks and terminate three months 
$1.05; do. whale, 56 a 59 cts. ; olive, $1.10; linseed, 55 |after the signature of the Convention. 
cts, ; neatsfoot, 55 a 80 cts. per gallon. Ordinary war material is to be removed within the 
Seeds.—Old cloverseed is exceedingly dull, and lower. |three months, but six months will be allowed for the 
Sales of 500 bushels at 7 cts. up to 74 cts. for prime old |removal of heavy guns, The International Mi 
and new Penna. Timothy seed is in fair demand and |Commission will have general supervision of the evagg- 
sells in job lots at #3 a $3.15. Flaxseed is nominal at | ation, which will he spread over three periods—the fint 
$1.30 a $1.33 for pure. to be taken up with the surrender of a part of T ; 
Beef cattle were in fair demand this week, but prices |the second with the surrender of Arta and Pun’ 
were firm ; 2800 head arrived and sold at the different |the third with the surrender of the remaining ter 
yards at 4} a 6} cts. per lb., as to condition. excepting Volo, which will be ceded after the co 
Sheep were less active; about 800 head sold it the|removal of all the war material. The commission 
different yards at 5} a7 cts., for wool sheep; 4 a 5} cts. |fix the days and hours when the Turks are to withdraw 
for clipped sheep, and 6} a 7} ets. per Ib. for lambs. jand the Greeks advance. 
Hogs were in demand at former prices; 3000 head| The British steamer Tararua, of Melbourhe, has been 
sold at the different yards at 8 a 9} cts. per pound. wrecked on the reefs off Otago, New Zealand. Eighiy 
ForEIGN.—Contracts have been made to carry sixty | persons were drowned. The steamer ran between 
thousand emigrants from Norway and Sweden to Hull, !tralian, Tasmanian, and New Zealand ports, carrying 
whence they will proceed to Liverpool and thence to |passengers and cargo. 

America. Two ships have arrived at Victoria, British Colam- 
The Cunard Line steamers Scythia and Malta, which |bia, with over 600 Chinese laborers for the railway. 
sailed from Liverpool on Seventh-day last for New| One hundred and twenty-three deaths from small pox 

York, took out more than a thousand emigrants, most | were reported in Honolulu during 3rd month last. 
of whom are foreigners, a large number being Swedes. 
The Cunard Company has arranged for despatching WANTED 


; : > E 
four vessels to America next week, all of which are ex ‘In Moorestown Academy, a competent female teacher, 














Cumberland Co., N. J., James 8. Lipprncort, of 
donfield, N. J.. and ANNE E. SHepparp, daughter 
John E. and Margaret G. Sheppard, of the former place 


MARRIED, on the 13th of 4th mo. 1881, at ot 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


a. a ee and dangerously ‘to enter upon her duties at the commencement of the 
wounded in Dublin on the 1st inst., for giving informa- anes ae month ant who hae 
tion which led to the discovery of arms in a house | "rv li on er aaa — 
where he was employed. The Irish Times says: “The PPher Robe ve — hip P. O.. Barli 
shooting of ee that a spirit of most danger- seit Dy PIPERS Fo rt 
ous lawlessness lurks in Dubtin, apparently under the } oe 
management of os secret ort The discovery Mary W. Stokes, Moorestown P.O., ” 
of the hidden rifles is almost as startling as the shoot- , 
ing of the boy. The man who fired the shots, on his FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
arrest, refused to give his name, but he is known to the| Near Frankford, ( Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
police. The second man, who was arrested, had shouted | Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, MB 
to the first. We cannot regard the future with any| Applications for the Admission of Patients may ® 
feeling but one of grave distrust and utter dismay.” made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
John Dillon, member of Parliament, has been ar-|Managers. 
rested for making an incendiary speech in Tipperary. 
Accounts from the west of lreland represent that the 
state of affairs there is becoming very serious. A num- 
ber of outrages of various degrees of atrocity are re- 
ported. Bands of armed men promenade the country 
and terrorize the inhabitants unchecked. The Times, 
in a leading article says: “ At a meeting of the Metro-| ——————_— 
politan Asylum’s Board in London on the 30th ult., it} Drep, at her residence in Moorestown, on the 5th of 
was announced that within the last 27 days, 1500 cases |Third mo. 1881, Estaer WarRincrTon, a member 
of small pox had been refused admission to the hospitals |Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J., in the 90th year 
because they were full. There are now 1014 cases of |her age. , 
small pox in the London hospitals, and only one bed ——, at his residence in Greenwich, Cumberland 
available. The deaths of 297 persons from small pox |Co., N. J., Fourth mo. 17th, 1881, Bexsamin Si 
in their own homes are reported since the outbreak of |PARD, in the 87th year of his age, a member of Gre 
the epidemic, which, however, has much increased in |wich Monthly Meeting of Friends, N.J. His rel 
violence recently. About ten per cent. of the cases|and friends have the consoling belief that his end 
prove fatal. During the past fortnight 153 persons | peace. 
have died in hospitals from small pox.” 7 ee 
As a result of the efforts of Germany, Russia has ob- 
tained the consent of most of the Powers to maintain a 
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